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THE ASSOCIATION’S PROGRAM OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL RECIPROCITY 


At the last annual meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges held in Chicago in January, 1918, 
the Association committed itself to a policy of inter- 
national reciprocity and instructed its executive officers 
to take such steps as were practicable to put that policy 
into effect. 

As the end of the year approaches it is permissible 
perhaps to take partial stock of the year’s developments. 


The American Scholarships for French Girls 


The first step which the Association of American 
Colleges took in the realization of this program was the 
placing of French girls on scholarships in American col- 
leges. This plan was later approved by the Emergency 
Council on Education, which soon became the American 
Council on Education, and negotiations were opened with the 
educational authorities of France through the United 
States Commissioner of Education. 

In response to the call for one hundred scholarships 
covering the cost of room and board, tuition and fees, 
with the proviso, on condition that developments were 
mutually satisfactory, for an extension until the gradua- 
tion of the scholars, a total of 230 scholarships were 
offered. The response in France both official and popular, 
was immediate and cordial and 250 applications were 
filed for the scholarships offered. 

The committee of the Association consisting of Dean 
Mary L. Benton of Carleton College, and Mrs. Stocks- 
Millar of Denver, Colorado, working in close co-operation 
with M. Petit Dutaillis, Inspecteur General de 1’Enseignment 
Primaire, and the French Department of Education, made 
a tour of the leading cities of France and met personally, 
all the girls applying for scholarships. In each place local 
representatives of the Academy received the committee and 
aided them in their work. Acting upon the suggestion of 
the French educational authorities, high scholastic and per- 
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sonal standards were fixed and a total of 135 scholarships 
were assigned. 

Some of the scholars declined the appointments be- 
cause of deaths due to the war, sickness and other suf- 
ficient causes. * The actual number who have arrived 
at the time this article is written is 113; two others are 
expected to come on yet this autumn. Many requests 
for scholarships came in so late that they had to be re- 
fused because there was not time to look into the cre- 
dentials of the candidates in accordance with the wishes of 
the French committee. 

The girls selected range in age from 16 to 28; and 
in preparation, stated in the langauge of American edu- 
cation, from freshman standing to admission to candi- 
dacy for the doctor’s degree. This preparation was se- 
cured by these scholars in the following Academies: 
Aix 7, Besancon 4, Bordeaux 9, Caen 8, Chambery 2, 
Cleremont 5, Dijon 9, Grenoble 4, Lyon 14, Montpelier 3, 
Paris 37, Poitiers 11, Rennes 11, and Toulouse 10. 

The American institutions to which the scholars were 
assigned and at which they are now studying follow: 


California: Mills College, Pomona College, University of 
Redlands, 

Colorado: Colorado College. 

District of Columbia: Georgetown Visitation College, Trin- 
ity College. 

Illinois: Carthage College, Illinois College, Illinois Wes- 
leyan University, Illinois Woman’s College, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Indiana: Buter College, Earlham College, DePauw Univer- 
sity, St. Mary’s College of Notre Dame. 

Iowa: Coe College, Cornell College, Grinnell College, Iowa 
Wesleyan College, State University of Iowa. 

Kansas: Baker University, Washburn College. 

Maryland: Goucher College. 

Massachusetts: Jackson College, Mount Holyoke College, 





*“M. Petit Dutaillis hopes that these few refusals may not 
seem to express lack of appreciation of the kindness of the 
American colleges, but that they will understand that in these 
times of danger and war, the parents, some of them, lost courage 
at the moment of decision. In one case the father died suddenly, 
in another, a brother was just killed at the front.” (Extract 
from letter of Miss Benton.) 
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Radcliffe College, Simmons College, Smith College, Wellesley 
College, Wheaton College. 

Michigan: Albion College, Alma College, University of 
Michigan. 

Minnesota: Carleton College, College of St. Catherine, Col- 
lege of St. Theresa, Hamline University, Macalester College, 
University of Minnesota. 

Missouri: Drury College. 

New York: College of New Rochelle, College of the Sacred 
Heart, Cornell University, D’Youville College, Elmira College, 
St. Vincent on the Hudson, Syracuse University, Wells College. 

New Jersey: College of St. Elizabeth, St. Mary’s College. 

North Dakota: University of North Dakota. 

Ohio: College of Wooster, Lake Erie College, Miami Uni- 
versity, Municipal University of Akron, Oberlin College, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Western Reserve University. 

Pennsylvania: Allegheny College, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Swarthmore College, Wilson College. 

Rhode Island: Woman’s College of Brown University. 

Texas: College of Industrial Arts. 

Virginia: Sweet Briar College. 

Wisconsin: Beloit College, Milwaukee Downer, Ripon Col- 
lege, University of Wisconsin. 

Ontario: Queens College. 


The French Government made an appropriation of 
75,000 francs to pay all of the traveling expenses of the 
scholars from New York to their several destinations. 
The French educational authorities also investigated 
the financial needs of the scholars before they left France 
and made such provision supplementary to their own 
funds, as they deemed advisable. The French Line 
offered a reduction of one-third to all the scholarship 
holders. 

The girls were met in New York by a reception com- 
mittee acting under the appointment of the Association 
of which Mrs. Nicholas Murray Butler was Chairman 
and Miss M. Therese Bonney, the Executive Secretary. 
The girls were welcomed in New York on behalf of the 
French High Commission by Mr. Louis Aubert and Miss 
Marie Schoell, on behalf of the American Council on 
Education by Prof. William H. Schofield and on behalf 
of the Association of American Colleges by the Execu- 
tive Secretary, Robert L. Kelly. 

The second group of girls were welcomed also, upon 
invitation of the Committee, by Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. 
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Mrs. Stocks-Millar accompanied the first group of girls 
to America and also went with them to Chicago; most 
of them having been assigned to institutions west of that 
city. This group and others coming later, were received in 
Chicago by a committee under the direction of Miss L. D. 
De Lagneau of the Chicago College Club. In response to an 
invitation from the Executive Secretary of the Association 
of American Colleges, the officers of the Association of 
Collegiate Aumnae designated representative members of 
that Association in a large number of the leading centers of 
the country to assist in receiving these girls at their several 
destinations and to render such further service as may seem 
appropriate during the period of their stay in this country. 

The scholars have almost without exception written most 
enthusiastic letters of appreciation of the opportunities 
afforded them and the warmth of their reception, both 
at New York and at their colleges. Extracts from two 
of these letters, typical of many must suffice as illustra- 
tions: “We are glad to say that the Association of 
American Colleges proves to the young French girls 
that America is not only an ally in the war, but she 
intends to strengthen the bonds of friendship which al- 
ready unite us; as she, so we hope that this brotherly 
affection will endure.” 

From another letter: “Allow a young French 
scholar to say to you personally, and thru you as inter- 
preter to the Association of American Colleges how pro- 
foundly grateful she is for the warm and generous recep- 
tion received in the American Colleges. We left France, 
with enthusiastic hearts, and full of gratitude for the 
country which after having given its sons to France, 
offered us so generously the open doors of their col- 
leges. We know that we were received in your country 
not by strangers but ‘by friends’, sharing the same ideals, 
the same sufferings, the same hopes. But the sympathy, 
interest, even the affection which has been showered 
upon us unceasingly since we came to American soil 
simply because we are French, outstrips anything we had 
imagined and our hearts have often vibrated, deeply moved 
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and full of love on account of the marks of esteem and 
regard of your land for ours.” 

This is very gratifying to the officers of the Associa- 
tion who desire to continue to render to these scholars, 
far from home, every possible service during their stay 
in America. The French High Commission has a 
definitely formulated plan of continued correspondence 
with these scholars. It is certain that these girls during 
their sojourn in America will have many friends and it 
is believed that they will be the means of knitting more 
closely together the sympathies of the two great Repub- 
lics. 

Miss Benton, Chairman of the Committee on Assign- 
ments of the Association, is spending the year in France 
and speaking both for herself and for the French educa- 
tional authorities, expresses the hope that the plan may 
be further developed another year. The question of 
continuing the plan will be considered at the next meet- 
ing of the Association to be held in Chicago in January, 
1919, 


DISABLED FRENCH SOLDIERS 


Another step in the program of educational reci- 
procity between the United States and the Allies has 
been taken by the assignment of a group of twenty-one 
disabled French soldiers to American institutions for 
the present academic year. This interesting task has 
been carried on from the office of the American Council 
on Education in close co-operation with the French High 
Commission. As in the case of the French girls, the 
French Government has assumed responsibility for the 
traveling expenses of these soldiers and the institutions 
receiving them award scholarships covering living ex- 
penses and tuition fees. Among the men selected by the 
French Government, nearly all have the degree “bache- 
lier” and several the “licencie es-lettres.” Among them 
are students of law, engineering, commercial work, philos- 
ophy, journalism and agriculture. One is a Catholic Priest. 
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Most of the men have been decorated for bravery. All will 
wear their uniforms, and of course will be an inspiration to 
the American spirit. They were welcomed in New York by 
the Executive Secretary of the Association. 
The institutions receiving them are: 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Cornell College 

Dartmouth College 

Georgetown College 

Northwestern University 

Ohio Wesleyan University 

University of Minnesota 

‘West Virginia University 

Yale University 


University of Texas 
Villa Nova College 


SCHOLARSHIPS TO MEXICAN BOYS 


One or two of the leading institutions in the south- 
west have raised the question of the advisability of offer- 
ing scholarships to Mexican boys, and the matter has 
been referred for consideration to the Committee on 
International Educational Relations of the American 
Council on Education. 

Some tentative plans are being considered also by 
the universities in Europe looking toward the education 
of American men and women in European institutions, 
but no definite announcement can now be made regard- 
ing the matter. 


THE BRITISH EDUCATIONAL MISSION 


Epitor’s Note—The editor takes pleasure in presenting 
herewith, an article on the visit of the British Education Mis- 
sion, contributed to the Bulletin by Professor F. J. Foakes 
Jackson, of Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
formerly a professor in Cambridge University. 

This Mission is making a tour of leading centers in 
America and Canada as guests of the American Council 
on Education which has entire charge of arranging their 
itinerary. 
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After Professor Jackson’s article was written the 
announcement came that two women members had been 
added to the Mission, and a brief biographical sketch of 
these women is therefore given here as furnished by the 
British Bureau of Information of New York City. 


Miss Caroline Spurgeon 


“Miss Caroiine Spurgeon, a daughter of the late 
Captain Christopher Spurgeon of Fwyford, Norfolk, was 
educated at Cheltenham College, Dresden, Paris, and at 
King’s College and University College, London (where she 
was Quain Essayist and Morley Medallist). In 1899 she won 
First Class Final English Honours at Oxford. From 
1901 to 1913 she was Assistant Lecturer or Lecturer in 
English at Bedford College for Women. She is now 
Professor of English Literature at the University of 
London, Head of the Department of English Literature 
at Bedford College, Fellow of King’s College for Women, 
London, and Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature. 
Miss Spurgeon is best known in the United States as the 
author of a notable book “Five Hundred Years of Chau- 
cer Criticism and Allusion,” the first part of which was 
published by the Chaucer Society in 1914. This book is 
based on a thesis on the same subject, published in 
French in 1911, for which Miss Spurgeon obtained the 
degree of Doctor de l’Universite de Paris. Miss Spur- 
geon has also edited Richard Brathwait’s Comments and 
the Castle of Otranto, besides making contributions to 
the Cambridge History of English Literature, the Quar- 
terly Review, the Revue Germanique, etc. No English 
woman is more highly esteemed as a student of English 
literature.” 

Miss Rose Sidgwick 

“Miss Rose Sidgwick, a graduate of Somerville Col- 
lege, Oxford, is now Lecturer in Ancient History at the 
University of Birmingham. The Journal of Education 
in announcing her earlier appointment as Assistant Lec- 
turer, in 1905-1906, remarked: “The appointment of 
Miss Sidgwick has perhaps a special interest, as it has 
not yet often happened that women have been appointed 
to academic posts after an open competition with men.’ 
Miss Sidgwick will undoubtedly be greatly interested in 
the large part women are playing in higher education 
in America.” 
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The visit of the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge and his colleagues marks an epoch in the 
history of American education, though it is intended 
for only part of the system of instruction in this country ; 
and does not include the schools, but only the colleges 
and universities. These, however, will be sufficient for 
the attention of our‘guests in the too brief time at their 
disposal; and they will more than fulfill their task, if 
when their labors are ended, Great Britain and America 
recognize that it is to their mutual interest to work to- 
gether in developing the colleges and universities of both 
nations. Both have something to give-and something 
to receive; and in order to learn what has to be done 
it is desirable to understand somewhat of the character 
of British education. 

The British Educational Mission has been wisely 
selected by the home government to represent a variety 
of features in university life and each member stands for 
something individual. 

Dr. Shipley is at present at the head of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge as its Vice-Chancellor. Oxford 
and Cambridge have nothing corresponding to a Uni- 
versity President in the American sense. Their chan- 
cellors are public men of distinction, holding office for 
life, but not taking any active part in the government of 
either university. The executive president is the Vice- 
Chancellor, holding office for a short period, and who 
must be a Master of one of the colleges. Dr. Shipley 
has occupied this position since 1917, and has been, as 
' is customary, reelected for this year. He is Master of 
Christs College, a society which has an exceptionally 
distinguished record. Founded by the Lady Margaret 
Tudor, mother of Henry VIII, in 1505 at the instigation 
of Cardinal John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, the famous 
Catholic humanist and martyr, the college can boast 
of such names as the poet Milton, Ralph Cudworth, the 
philosopher, William Paley, the apologist, and Charles 
Darwin. Among its alumni, on whom it has bestowed the 
title of Honorary Fellows, are Ernest William Brown, 
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Professor of Mathematics at Yale, and the last on the 
list is Lieutenant General the Right Hon. Jan Christian 
Smuts, who graduated with the highest distinction as 
LL.B. in 1894, Dr. Shipley represents the science of 
Zoology, and in addition to the duties of his mastership 
he acts as Reader in his subject. He is a D. Sc. of Prince- 
ton University. 

The Reverend Edward Mewburn Walker, Fellow 
and Senior Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford, is a classi- 
cal scholar of eminence and represents perhaps most the 
official side of Oxford life as a member of the Hebdomadal 
Council, which really administers the affairs of the Uni- 
versity under the presidency of the Vice-Chancellor. He 
was Select Preacher to the University in 1910-11. 

Dr. John Joly, Professor of Geology and Mineralogy 
in Trinity College, Dublin, represents not only branches 
of science which have received special attention in Amer- 
ica, but a University which has certain affinities with 
Harvard and Yale College, both of which, founded on the 
model of a Cambridge college, have become in them- 
selves universities. It has been the nursery of all that 
is choicest of the learning and scholarship of Ireland. 

Sir Henry Jones stands for Welsh scholarship and 
the professional body of the four Scottish universities 
which has contributed so materially to the honor of 
British learning. In no subject has Scotland, the home 
of the ancestors of Kant, been more pre-eminent than in 
Moral Philosophy, the chair of which in Glasgow is so 
ably filled by Professor Sir Henry Jones. 

Sir Henry Alexander Miers, a scientist trained at 
Eton and Oxford, has been Principal of the University 
of London and is now Vice-Chancellor of Manchester, 
where he is also Professor of Crystallography. He has 
had a wide experience in educational matters, as Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, and is a member of the 
Hebdomadal Council and a Delegate of the University 
Press. One of his published works is “A Visit to the 
Yukon Gold Fields” (1901). 

Down to the second decade of the 19th century there 
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were only two English Universities, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Both of these are characterized by the col- 
legiate system, and are still federated literary republics, 
consisting of colleges, each of which in itself is a sov- 
ereign state, and the University, which represents the 
federal government, and until recent time possessed few 
powers beyond those of examining and conferring de- 
grees. All the teaching was given by the fellows of the 
colleges and those engaged in it would be regarded as 
“professors” in America. Those who were called “pro- 
fessors” were appointed by the University and little more 
than formal lectures was expected of them. With Oxford 
and Cambridge may be associated Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, founded by Queen Elizabeth on the model of the 
Royal foundation of Trinity College, Cambridge. Pro- 
fessors form part of the foundation of both “Trinities,” 
but unless they happen to be Fellows of the Colleges, 
their position is of far less influence than that of the 
Fellows. The three universities, Oxford, Cambridge and 
Dublin, are bound together by ties of mutual courtesy 
and graduates of the two others residing in any one of 
them have the right to be admitted ad eundem gradum. 
Thus a Doctor, Master, Bachelor etc., of either Oxford or 
Dublin becomes entitled to the same degree by residing at 
Cambridge, and an undergraduate enters with the same 
seniority as he had obtained at one of the other sister uni- 
versities. The difference between Oxford and Cambridge 
and Trinity College, Dublin, is that the first two consist 
of many colleges, whereas Trinity, Dublin, happens not to 
have been augmented by the foundation of other colleges 
as was perhaps originally intended. In Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and I believe in Dublin also, the B. A. degree is 
granted mainly as a result of written examinations, no 
account whatever being taken of attendance at lectures. 
Even though the professoriate of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge has been greatly increased in numbers, and still 
more in conscientious discharge of its duties, the rivalry 
between the colleges and the universities is very strong. 
A college would fiercely resent any interference in its right 
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to choose its fellows, tutors, or lecturers on the part of the 
University ; and the claim of the colleges to do the main part 
of the teaching except in laboratories, etc., is by no means 
unfounded. It is scarcely too much to say that the pro- 
fessors “profess” the different subjects and the college 
tutors and lecturers teach them; and as the final examination 
for the B. A. degree is of vital importance a college tutor 
would advise an ambitious student that to attend the lec- 
tures of some professors would conceivably be interesting, 
but certainly a waste of time, as no professors are expected 
to lecture in view of the examinations. Their duty is to 
communicate the results of their researches, not primarily 
to instruct. To understand the system the distinction 
between the college and university aims must be borne in 
mind. Another point is that no degree, though some of 
the doctorates are not easy to obtain, is of any importance 
to a man’s subsequent reputation from the B. A. This degree 
varies greatly in value——a “pass” is easily obtained and 
means very little, whereas “first class honors” implies spe- 
cialization in a subject of considerable merit. 

The four ancient universities of Scotland, Edinburg, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen and St. Andrews, are quite distinct from 
the English and their system is based on that of the uni- 
versities of Europe at the close of the Mediaeval period. 
Except at Aberdeen, there are few traces of the collegiate 
system, the professors direct the teaching in their respective 
faculties, attendance at prescribed lectures is necessary for 
degrees. The life is freer and less subject to academic rules 
than at Oxford or Cambridge. 

The New Universities are sometimes federations of 
colleges scattered as in Wales over a considerable area, or, 
as in London, in a large city, but in neither is there the 
close association as in Oxford or Cambridge, for the teach- 
ing is given as in Scotland by professors as heads of fac- 
ulties. As many of the leading instructors are taken from 
Oxford and Cambridge, the examination system greatly 
resembles that of the older English universities in laying 
more stress on whether a student knows his subject than 
how he obtained his information. In the New Universities 
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more importance is attached to the higher degrees as a 
means of education than in any of the older. 

To an American the Scotch system is more intelligible 
than either of the English ones. In enthusiasm for educa- 
tion and in thoroughness of method Scotland possesses 
a splendid tradition, but an American student, certainly 
from some institutions, might miss the strong corporate 
spirit to which he has been accustomed. This is also true 
of the newer English and Welsh universities. Although, 
therefore, the problem of coordinating these with the Amer- 
ican system is comparatively simple, and Oxford and Cam- 
bridge differ widely from anything in America, they can, 
nevertheless, offer exceptional advantages and opportunities. 
To state the matter briefly, the Scottish and the newer 
universities have to see how to develop a more “homelike” 
feeling to adapt themselves to American students; and 
Oxford and Cambridge have to render themselves more 
adaptable to the requirements of visitors from other 
countries. 

The three problems which the British Educational Mis- 
sion have to solve appear to be (1) The best method of 
welcoming American students to the British universities ; 
(2) Post graduate courses; (3) Reciprocity; how an inter- 
change of professors and students can be effected between 
Great Britain and America. Here it seems rather of im- 
portance to indicate what is required than to suggest a 
solution. 

At the present time an American comes to England 
from his university without any recognition of his academ- 
ical status. Even though there is provision for “advanced 
students” there is no due recognition of his previous career ; 
and, though a distinguished American professor is certain 
to be received as an honored guest in an English university, 
he cannot obtain the full recognition which he naturally 
demands. 

The British Educational Mission will have carefully 
to study the post graduate schools and to determine how 
they can provide American students with what they con- 
sider “university” training. They will also have to point 
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out the great advantages they can offer in Great Britain. 
This has already been done by the French, and few here 
realize the diversity of subjects, not only scientific and 
literary, but also practical, which are encouraged in the 
universities of Great Britain. 

The Mission has to recognize that to bring about an 
educational entente Britain must learn from America as 
well as America from Britain. They have to study the 
engineering, agricultural schools, and also those of Law, 
History, Sociology, etc., which flourish here, and they have 
also to face the difficult financial problem involved in an 
interchange of students between the two countries. 

The chief object of the educational Mission will, how- 
ever, be rather to observe than to suggest. They will have 
to master the main features of a system in many ways 
different from their own, and the problem will. be to adapt 
both to novel conditions. That British education will be 
Americanized or vice versa is highly improbable; but it will 
be little short of a disaster if one does not help the other. 

Yet a larger question obtrudes itself, namely how to 
make education more international than it has hitherto been. 
The main effect of the entente with Germany was that 
American universities adopted a system which was in many 
respects alien to the country, and presupposed secondary 
education which did not rest on a German basis. The result 
was that what was undeniably good in German education 
was imperfectly assimilated. If she is to succeed in the 
future in perfecting her education America must contribute 
as well as receive, lead as well as follow. Her ideal should 
be, in common with other nations, to train her youth thor- 
oughly at home and then send them well equipped to finish 
their studies abroad in order to gain a wider conception 
of the extent and possibilities of the republic of learning. 
An interchange of immature students between Britain, 
France or Italy is not desirable. It is better for an Ameri- 
can youth to graduate at Harvard or Yale than at Oxford 
or Cambridge. In the colleges of his own country he 
makes friends, with whom he will be associated for life. 
But if he wants to learn of other nations and gain a wider 
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experience he must go and study abroad, and to enable 
him to do so the universities especially in the allied coun- 
tries should be more open to him than they now are. He. 
is sure of hospitality in a British university as a British 
scholar is of it in America; but recognition is even more 
desirable. The British Mission has to devise how best to 
extend this. It should try to see how degrees granted in 
both countries may be coordinated. It ought to inquire 
into the needs of American students and avoid trying to 
force them into the Procrustean bed of an older system. 
Its duty is to study carefully what is meant by post- 
graduate study. But enough has been suggested. The 
members of the Mission must judge for themselves. They 
will receive a hearty welcome. They will be shown much, 
and when they depart it is to be hoped that means may 
be found to prove to the world that, howsoever numerous 
the nations may be, the domain of true learning is one and 
indivisible. 
F, J. FoAKEs JACKSON. 


THE MISSION OF FRENCH SCHOLARS 


The American Council on Education takes great 
pleasure in announcing that, under the patronage of the 
French Government, and with the encouragement of the 
Government of the United States, a Mission composed of 
some of the leading scholars of France is about to visit 
America, and the arrangements for their itinerary have 
been undertaken by the Committee on International Relations 
of the Council. 

This Mission will remain in the United States during 
the months of November and December, and its members 
will deliver lectures before the principal universities, col- 
leges and learned societies on different aspects of French 
civilization according to the specialties of its several repre- 
sentatives. The visit of this Mission will not only contribute 
to the satisfaction of the general and widespread demand 
for the largest measure of opportunity to learn more of our 
sister Republic and of the culture which makes her distin- 
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guished, but it comes in response to specific and repeated 
requests from several institutions of learning to have repre- 
sentative French scholars interpret to us the dominant ele- 
ments of their life. This will constitute a most significant 
means of strengthening the ties that bind together the insti- 
tutions of France and America. 


The Members of the Mission 


Prof. Emanuel de Martonne of the University of 
Paris, Exchange Professor at Columbia, 1916. Of him the 
Bulletin of Columbia University says: “One of the most 
widely known French Geographers; is the author of the 
best treatise on physical geography in the French Language, 
and of important reports on the Alps, the Carpathians and 
different regions of France.” This is Professor de Mar- 
tonne’s fourth visit to the United States. He will deliver 
illustrated lectures on “The Real France Revealed in Her 
Scenery and Peoples” and “Paris and the Parisian Region.” 

Dr. Theodore Reinach, Editor of the “Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts” ; Lieutenant-Colonel in the French Army. He 
has contributed several important studies to the History of 
Greece; is Editor of the most importarit French review 
dealing with the study of ancient and modern arts, and 
has been elected a member of the “Institut de France, 
Academie des Beaux-Arts.” He will give illustrated lec- 
tures on a “Comparison of French and Athenian Educa- 
tion,’ “The Part of France in the Resurrection of Greek 
Art,” “Greek Temples and Gothic Cathedrals,” and “Martyr 
Monuments: Reims, Coucy, Arras.” 

Prof. Fernand Baldansperger, of the University of 
Paris, now of Columbia University. He is a celebrated 
traveler and a humanist. He has traveled all over Europe, 
America and Asia and contributed several enlightening 
studies of comparative literature. The subjects of his lec- 
tures are: “Human Tendencies in French Literature” and 
“Modern French Poetry.” 

Prof. Charles Cazamian, of the University of Paris; 
Captain in the French Army. He is the author of 
remarkable studies on the social aspects of English litera- 
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ture, especially on the novels of the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. He will speak on “The Unity of France,” 
“The France of Today and Tomorrow,” and “The Per- 
sonality of France.” 

Dr. Etienne Burnet of the Pasteur Institute (Paris), 
Surgeon in the French Army. After having made extensive 
research in the field of philosophy, he took the M. D. degree 
and became a member of the Pasteur Institute of Paris and 
a specialist in micro-biology. He will interpret “Pasteur 
as a Representative of the French Scientific Spirit,” 
“Claude Bernard, the French Master of Biology,” and give 
“Experiences of a French Surgeon on Different Fronts” 
(illustrated). 

Mr. Charles Koechlin, composer and musical critic. 
He has contributed a number of interesting studies to the 
History of French Music and will lecture on “Tradition in 
French Music” and “Modern French Music.” 

Mr. Seymour de Ricci, art critic and Secretary of the 
“Gazette des Beaux-Arts.” A distinguished scholar known 
to every “amateur.” His contributions to the History of 
Modern Art are greatly appreciated throughout the world. 
His lectures will be on “The Castles of the Loire,” “From 
Watteaux to Proudhon,” and “Masterpieces in French Col- 
lections.” 


THE SURGEON GENERAL CALLS ON THE COL- 
LEGES FOR ASSISTANCE 


On September 4, 1918, the American Council on Edu- 
cation received a letter from the Surgeon General in which 
he stated that he was in receipt of a telegram from the 
President of Vassar College, urging the establishment, in 
the colleges and universities educating women, of intensive 
pre-nursing courses on the Vassar plan and suggesting the 
Council as an organization prepared to communicate with 
the colleges and to take other steps necessary to put the 
plan in operation. The Surgeon General heartily endorsed 
the suggestion, and set forth in his letter the immediate 
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importance of this step as one means of meeting the war 
emergency in the nursing field. 

On September 5, 1918, at the first meeting of the new 
Committee of the Council on War Service Training for 
Women College Students, the Surgeon General’s letter was 
presented to the Committee by Dr. Cowling, President of 
the Council, with the statement that at the suggestion of 
the President of Vassar College, he had appointed a sub- 
committee on College Pre-Nursing Training Courses, nam- 
ing Mrs. John W. Blodgett, who had organized the recruit- 
ing for the Vassar Training Camp, Miss Annie W. Good- 
rich, Dean of the Army School of Nursing, and Miss M. 
Adelaide Nutting, Chairman of the Committee on Nursing 
of the Council of National Defense, and Dr. Gertrude S. 
Martin, Executive Secretary of the Association of Colle- 
giate Alumnae, and a member of the main Committee on 
War Service Training for Women College Students. 

The Committee on War Service Training for Women 
College Students, impressed by the immediate response of 
the Surgeon General to the suggestion of the President of 
Vassar College and by the urgent tone of his letter of 
authorization to the American Council on Education, voted 
to undertake the work as a matter of immediate war service 
obligation. A letter was therefore immediately prepared 
and sent out on September 11, 1918, to one hundred and 
fifty colleges of high type with good scientific facilities. 
This was followed in a few days by a pamphlet—“Prepara- 
tory Courses for Nurses in Colleges and Universities”— 
prepared by the Committee on Nursing, General Medical 
Board, Council of National Defense. 


A large correspondence with the colleges at once devel- 
oped. Some of the strongest institutions in the country 
took steps looking toward the establishment of such courses 
by October 1, 1918. The following colleges are already 
giving these courses: 


University of California 
Leland Stanford Junior University 
Kansas State Agricultural College 
University of Minnesota 


ae 
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University of Chicago 

Northwestern University 

University of Colorado 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
Reed College 

University of Iowa 

Institutions which have already offered to carry on this 

work, beginning as soon as practicable, are: 
Miami University 
(Pennsylvania State 
Temple University 
Oregon Agricultural College 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
University of North Carolina 
Lewis Institute 
Carleton College 
University of Utah 
New Hampshire College of Agriculture 
University of Kansas 
Purdue University 
University of South Dakota 
Lewiston (Idaho) State Normal School 
University of Nevada 
South Dakota State College 
Indiana University 

Smith College has also adopted an interesting modifica- 
tion of the plan. The outlines of additional colleges are 
being approved each day. 

The Council soon found, however, that although the 
colleges are ready to respond to every patriotic appeal, the 
very short time between the announcement of the plan and 
the opening of the first courses, together with their absorp- 
tion in the task of establishing on short notice the Student’s 
Army Training Corps, would make it impossible to secure 
the proposed 2,000 students set as a goal for the opening 
of the college year. A local recruiting campaign is there- 
fore necessary, as was done with great thoroughness in 
securing students for the Vassar Training Camp. Such a 
recruiting campaign has been entered upon to secure at 
least 5,000 students for the college pre-nursing courses by 
January 1, 1919. 

The Committee on War Service Training for Women 
College Students has appointed a State Director for each 
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state, in many cases the Dean of Women in the State Uni- 
versity, in other cases a woman actively connected with the 
educational institutions in her state. These women are 
working in close co-operation with the State Directors of 
the American Council on Education who have recent and 
most valuable experience in the nation-wide recruiting cam- 
paign for the Students’ Army Training Corps. The sub- 
committee on nursing has appointed a representative for 
each state to act in an advisory capacity in giving expert 
advice on hospital and nursing standards. These repre- 
sentatives and other organizations of college women are 
co-operating with the Woman State Director in procuring 
students for the courses. 

Dr. Martin will visit the various institutions and organ- 
izations of college women in the interests of these courses 
and of procuring students of the right qualifications for 
them. Mrs. Blodgett is aiding in the recruiting in the mid- 
dle western districts, and is putting at the disposal of the 
Council her successful experience in the Vassar recruiting 
and all the extensive classified information regarding 25,000 
college women from 115 institutions, collected by the Vassar 
Alumnae in their recruiting campaign. 

The 437 members of the Vassar Training Camp, repre- 
senting 115 colleges and all enthusiastic for the plan, are 
being used as a means of enlisting through letter the inter- 
est of the various alumnae bodies to which they belong. 

The American Council on Education holds this to be a 
movement of direct assistance in increasing the supply of 
nurses for overseas military service and the supply of pupil 
nurses in the civilian and military hospitals in this country, 
for the following reasons: 


(1) There was a capacity supply of pupil nurses 
entering the civilian and military hospitals on October 1st. 
These pupil nurses, however, not having had their pre- 
nursing science courses, will have to devote a substantial 
part of their first three months in the hospitals to this work, 
thus requiring the services of a number of graduate nurses 
as teachers. The civilian hospitals are seriously under- 
supplied with graduae nurses, the Army School units have 
many other duties for their graduate nurses, and in some 
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cases incomplete laboratory facilities. In the present war 
emergency the full time of both graduate and pupil nurses 
is needed for practical nursing and the immediate task of 
caring for the sick. 

(2) The colleges are provided with laboratory facili- 
ties and a teaching staff well equipped to relieve the hos- 
pitals of this burden, and in large numbers are ready to 
perform this emergency educational service. 

(3) By January 1, 1919, the pupil nurses with three 
months’ training can be advanced sufficiently so that a num- 
ber of graduate nurses may be relieved for duties overseas 
and an equal number of pupil nurses be received from the 
colleges with their pre-nursing science work completed 
under the best auspices and an attitude toward their work 
that will make them of immediate value in practical hospital 
nursing. 

Colleges interested in this work should as a preliminary 
step secure a copy of the Standard Curriculum for Schools 
of Nursing, prepared by The Committee on Education of 
the National League of Nursing Education, and published 


by The Waverly Press, Baltimore, Md. 


THE STUDENTS’ ARMY TRAINING CORPS IN THE 
ASSOCIATION COLLEGES 


It is probably true that no system of institutions of 
higher learning has ever received such remarkable endorse- 
ment from governmental authorities as that given to Ameri- 
can universities and colleges by the War Department of the 
United States in providing for the Students’ Army Train- 
ing Corps. No fewer than 547 institutions throughout the 
country have been designated for this work by the Govern- 
ment. Since provision was made for the induction of 200,- 
000 men, this means a government appropriation at one 
time of approximately $160,000,000 to institutions of higher 
learning. 

This plan was devised in the light of the experience of 
the war thus far, which demonstrated that the colleges were 
the strategic centers for the development of officers. The 
changes in war conditions since the Students’ Army Train- 
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ing Corps was established have served to intensify the sig- 
nificance of this fact. Just now the colleges are about the 
only agencies which can be used for recruiting purposes in 
securing men for the Central Officers’ Training Schools. 
Indeed, the demand for men for the training schools has 
become so urgent that it became necessary to transfer stu- 
dent soldiers to the number of 3,000 almost immediately 
upon their induction. As this article is written, it seems 
evident that even the three months’ courses originally pro- 
vided for by the Committee on Education and Special 
Training of the War Department will have to be abandoned 
for shorter courses, so that the material for officers may be 
more quickly pushed forward into the Central Officers’ | 
Training Schools. The colleges in turn, therefore, as they 
have consistently done in the past, are sacrificing their edu- 
cational standards for the sake of the promotion of the 
interests of the war. 

In order to gain some light upon actual conditions in 
the colleges, the Executive Secretary of the Association of 
American Colleges requested the Survey Secretary to make 
an investigation. A preliminary report of his investigation 
is submitted herewith. This report is taken from the issue 
of the American College Bulletin of November 16, 1918. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ATTENDANCE 


Unquestionably the training corps units have ,been a 
powerful factor, not only in maintaining the attendance of 
last year, but in bringing the colleges to a higher level than 
was anticipated. Some of the striking features of this 
change are noted below: 

1. The number of regular students of college grade 
only in state institutions as indicated by returns from 73 
universities and colleges has increased 10 per cent. 

2. The number of regular students of college grade 
only in private institutions as indicated by returns from 125 
colleges has increased 12 per cent. 

3. These increases are primarily in the attendance of 
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men. Twenty-six institutions for men only show an average 
increase of 23 per cent. Twelve institutions for women only 
report moderate gains on the average, but not enough to 
affect general returns. The attendance of women both in 
state and private coeducational institutions has fallen off 
6 per cent as compared with last year. 

It is evident from this brief statement that the advan- 
tages of the army training units for students have been 
fairly well distributed among public and private institutions. 
In view of the special inducement held out to men, it is 
not surprising that the attendance of women decreased, 
excepting in their own institutions which could provide 
them with special training for the war. One needs only to 
examine the reports of schools which did not apply for the 
army units to be convinced of the extent to which this move- 
ment was a factor in maintaining the colleges. Some insti- 
tutions without this were almost stripped of college men and 
on the other hand a few of the institutions having SATC, 
which under the tendency prevailing last year would have 
found it practically impossible to continue, are now able to 
go on with fair attendance. 

A closer examination of the figures on which these con- 
clusions are based throws additional light on the situation 
of particular types of institutions. Within the field of edu- 
cation under state control it appears that the universities 
experienced the same general changes as the technical and 
agricultural schools. Each group lost in its attendance 
of women and gained in attendance of men. This increase 
was substantially the same in both. 

Among private institutions by far the largest gains 
were made by colleges under denominational control, 80 of 
these reporting an average gain of 18 per cent over last 
year, notwithstanding the fact that the enrollment of women 
was less than before. Many of the independent institutions 
under private control suffered an actual loss in attendance, 
both of men and women. This was true especially in the 
East and applies also to some of the larger colleges for 
women in that section of the country. 
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Thus far we have referred only to this army of students 
in terms of college attendance relative to last year. As a 
matter of fact, the actual number of men now enrolled con- 
stitutes no small military organization from the standpoint 
of numbers. Not all regular college men enrolled are 
regarded as members of the army unit, but 180 institutions, 
or approximately one-third of the schools of college grade 
in the country, have an aggregate of 61,000. Obviously, 
this number is changing under the plans providing for fre- 
quent transfer of men, but it includes only those who have 
an educational status, as men of college grade. Large 
groups of students, also, are training in aviation, engineer- 
ing, military stores, and many specialized forms of army 
service at our various universities, so that we may safely 
place the estimate of SATC men on the college campus in 
excess of 150,000. 








